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Free Public Employment Bureaus. The State of Minnesota, on April 
13, 1907, enacted a law (1907, c. 180), which establishes a free public 
employment bureau in every city of 50,000 inhabitants, or over, and 
provides for the conduct and maintenance of the same. These employ- 
ment olfices are to be organized by the commissioner of labor in all cities 
of the required size. Any employer or any person seeking employment 
may apply to these bureaus, without paying a fee either directly or 
indirect ly. The act further provides that the commissioner of labor 
shall appoint one superintendent for each bureau and that this super- 
intendent may be removed by him for sufficient cause. These appoint- 
ments are to be made immediately after the act becomes law and after- 
ward at the commencement of the biennial sessions of the legislature. 

The superintendents must keep a record of all persons applying for 
employment as well as the names and addresses of all persons, firms or 
corporations applying to employ labor and the character of employment 
desired or offered. Beside this, the superintendents must follow the 
directions of the commissioner of labor in the collection of labor statis- 
tics and in keeping of books and accounts and make monthly reports of 
all business transacted, to the office of the commissioner of labor, at 
the State capitol. Every application for employment by employer or 
employee, which is made to the free employment bureaus, is void after 
thirty days from its receipt, unless it is renewed by the applicant. If 
the applicant secures employment, he must notify the superintendent, 
within ten days, on a notification card provided for that purpose. If 
an applicant fails to do this, he may be debarred from future rights and 
privileges of the free employment bureau at the discretion of the com- 
missioner of labor. An annual appropriation of $10,000 is provided to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

Edith Shatto. 

Hours of Labor. A goodly number of laws limiting hours of labor 
were enacted during 1907. The employments in which hours were 
regulated include: the railway service, the selling of drugs, mining, and 
public works. Limitations imposed upon the hours of labor of women 
and children in certain industries were also enacted in a number of 
States. 

The greatest number of laws relating to hours of labor were enacted 
to protect railroad employees and thus the public. The legislature of 
Oregon passed an act entitled " An act to protect the lives of the travel- 
ing puMic by limiting the hours of service of certain railway employees, 
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and providing for them sufficient time to take rest, and providing a 
penalty for its violation. " The law provides that any person who owns 
or operates a steam railroad which is located wholly or partly in the 
State shall not permit or require any conductor, engineer, fireman, brake- 
man, or flagman, who upon arrival at a terminal station, has been ten or 
more consecutive hours on duty, to again go on duty until he has had at 
least ten hours off duty. No conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman 
switchman, flagman, or telegraph operator is to be permitted or required 
to remain on duty more than fourteen consecutive hours, except when 
longer consecutive service becomes necessary because of fires or wrecks 
or washouts or other unavoidable delays or unforeseen emergencies. 
The penalty for violation is a fine of not less than $100 and not more 
than $500, or imprisonment for not less than six months and not more 
than one year or both. The Indiana and the Kansas legislatures passed 
very similar laws providing that no conductor, engineer, fireman, brake- 
man, train dispatcher, telegraph operator, or any trainman who has 
worked sixteen consecutive hours shall go on duty without having had 
at least eight hours rest. The penalty for violation of the act is a fine 
of $100 to $200 in Kansas and from $100 to $500 in Indiana. Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Iowa passed laws providing that cer- 
tain railroad employees shall not be on duty more than sixteen consecu- 
tive hours without having at least ten consecutive hours of rest, or if 
they have been on duty sixteen hours in the aggregate in any twenty- 
four hour period to continue on duty or go again on duty without having 
had at least eight hours off without duty within such twenty-four horn- 
period. In Washington, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the penalty 
for violation is a fine of from $100 to $1000. In Iowa the penalty is a 
fine of from $100 to $500. The Wisconsin legislature passed a second 
law limiting the hours of labor of telegraph operators and train dis- 
patchers to eight consecutive hours, with the provision that they shall 
not again go on duty until they have had at least eight hours' rest. The 
penalty for violation is a fine of from $1000 to $5000. Nevada also 
limits the hours of the block system operators on any railroad operating 
in the State to eight hours duty in one day with a fine of $100 for each 
violation of the act. Missouri, West Virginia, and North Carolina pro- 
vide an eight hour day for telegraph operators and train dispatchers. 
North Carolina also provides a sixteen hour day for conductors, flagmen, 
engineers, brakemen, firemen, or members of train crews, on railroads 
in that State. 

California passed a law (1907, c. 224) entitled, "An act to regulate 
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the work and hours of employees engaged in selling at retail, drugs and 
medicines and compounding physicians' prescriptions and providing a 
penalty for the violation thereof." Section 2 of the law says: "As a 
measure for the protection of public health, no person employed by any 
person, firm or corporation, shall for more than an average of ten hours 
a day or sixty hours a week of six consecutive calendar days, perform 
the work of selling drugs or other medicines, or compounding physicians' 
prescriptions, in any store, establishment or place of business, where and 
in which drugs or medicines are sold at retail, and where and in which 
physicians' prescriptions are compounded; provided that the answering 
of and attending to emergency calls shall not be construed as a violation 
of this act. The law also provides that no person, firm, or corporation 
shall employ persons to perform such work for more than the prescribed 
time. The penalty for violation is a fine of not less than $20 and not 
more than $50 or imprisonment not exceeding sixty days or both. The 
commissioner of the State bureau of labor statistics is empowered to 
enforce the provisions of the act. 

Oregon passed an act to limit the hours constituting a day's work for 
certain laborers and mechanics employed by the State of Oregon or by 
any county of the State. 

A number of States enacted new or modified old legislation limiting 
the hours of labor of women and children. Oregon passed a law which 
provides that females shall not be employed longer than ten hours dur- 
ing any one day in any mechanical or mercantile establishment, laundry, 
hotel, or restaurant. They may work ten hours at any time, and in 
retail stores, for one week before Christmas, they may work not to exceed 
twelve hours. The penalty for violation is a fine of not less than $25 
and not more than $100. California passed a law making it unlawful for 
any minor under the age of sixteen years, to work in any mercantile 
institution, office, laundry, manufacturing establishment, or workshop 
between the hours of 10 o'clock in the evening and 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Idaho makes it unlawful for any child under fourteen to be em- 
ployed while public schools are in session or between the hours of 6 
o'clock in the morning and 9 o'clock in the evening, also no person under 
sixteen years of age may work at a gainful occupation more than fifty- 
four hours in any one week or more than nine hours in any one day or 
between 6 o'clock in the morning and 9 o'clock in the evening. Missouri 
limits the hours of the labor of children to fifty-four in any one week or 
nine in one day or before the hour of seven in the morning and after the 
hour of seven in the evening. A North Carolina law makes sixty-six 
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hours in a week the legal time for all children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments; and after 1907 no boy or girl under fourteen years of age 
shall work in a factory between the hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. The 
Tennessee legislature passed a law providing that after January 1, 1908, 
no woman or child under sixteen should work more than sixty-two 
hours in a week; after January 1, 1909, they are to work only sixty-one 
hours in a week and after January 1, 1910, only sixty hours in a week. 

Hours of labor in mines were regulated in a group of Western States. 
A law passed in Oregon to regulate the hours of employment of persons 
engaged in working in any underground mines provides that eight 
consecutive hours in any twenty-four excluding the hours for lunch or 
meals, be a day's work. This does not apply in cases of emergency or 
to mines in the first stages of development. The penalty for violation 
is a fine of not less than $50 or more than $300 or imprisonment of not 
less than thirty days or not more than three months, or both. Idaho 
and Montana also fix eight hours as a legal day's work for such employ- 
ment and also for persons working in smelters and a'll other institutions 
for the reduction and refining of ores or metals; Montana adds also all 
works or undertakings carried on or aided by municipal, county, or 
State government. The penalty for violation in Idaho is a fine of not 
less than $50 and not more than $300 or imprisonment of not more than 
six months or both; in Montana it is a fine of not less than $100 and not 
more than $500 or imprisonment of not less than thirty days or not more 
than six months, or both. 

Edith Shatto. 

Initiative and Referendum. In 1905, the people of Montana succeeded 
in getting the State legislature to submit to a popular vote, a consti- 
tutional amendment, providing for the initiative and referendum. At 
the ensuing election the amendment was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority, the vote being 36,374 in favor and 6616 against. This 
amendment was made effective during the 1907 session of the legisla- 
ture by an act providing for the forms of initiative and referendum 
petitions, procedure, ballot, penalty, etc. It was also supplemented 
by an act providing for the initiative and referendum in towns and 
cities. Both went into effect in March, 1907. 

Measures necessary for the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety are exempt from the provisions of the law, nor may 
the people initiate or refer measures providing for appropriations, for 
the submission of constitutional amendments, or for local or special 
laws enumerated in art. 5, sec. 26 of the Constitution. 



